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BY placing this in your hands I 
give you the means of making the 
men you command efficient, which 
on reading this plan you muſt know 
could not heretofore be perfectly the 
| caſe. It will not be neceſſary for you 
to let any one ſee this unleſs thoſe in 
whoſe diſcretion you have a firm re- 
liance. When the alteration is made, 
the yeoman uſing the muſquet need 
not know the entire of the alteration 
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on reading this plan you muſt know 
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caſe. It will not be neceſſary for you 
to let any one ſee this unleſs thoſe in 
whoſe diſcretion you have a firm re- 
liance. When the alteration is made, 
the yeoman uſing the muſquet need 
not know the entire of the alteration 
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or what. the principle of the cartridge is 
on, as theſe are of ſuch vaſt importance, 
that as long as we enjoy theſe improve- 
ments excluſively, we muſt be invinci- 
ble. I entreat that you will not let it 
out of your fight, or allow a copy toſbe 
taken of it. You have now a depoſit 
in your care that will keep down re- 
bellion and make us ſmile at invaſion; 
you have it now in your power to 
give your corps the right to be called 
by their country, invincibles. Be 
foremoſt in the adoption; two men 
of a company is ſufficient to make 
the cartridge, and two more to make 
all .the other alterations, by which 
means you may keep the conſtruction 
of the cartridge a ſecret even from 
thoſe that-uſe them. 


I ſhall now diſmiſs this ſubject and 
allow it to repoſe on its own merits, 
having brought it before the landed 
property of the kingdom, who ought 
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to exert themſelves to forward a mea- 
ſure that gives ſecurity to that pro- 
perty; it will keep ſteady the mitre 
on the head of the biſhop, and the 


coronet which now totters on the 


peer. They cannot plead a want of 
* Enowlege of means that will preſerve 
order and liberty in the only part of 
! Europe that now enjoys or 

J have that firm reliance on the wit- 
dom of government that I cannot 
ſuppoſe they will prevent any man 
that carries a muſquet from freeing it 
from its defects. They could not 
know of thoſe defects until I pointed 
them out, as the gun-ſmiths did not 
even ſuſpect them, and every kind of 


fire-arms in the world (the match- 


locks excepted) have them more or 


leſs. Had it been an offenfive war 
we were engaged 1n I would have al- 
lowed them to have retained all their 
| imperfections ; but when my country 
E threatened. by hordes of blood- 
thirſty 
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thirſty. ruffians, and when the landed 
property, the riches, nay even the 
beauty of the country, held out as 
the reward, he would be worſe than 
a traitor " he kept that means con- 
cealed that he thinks wlll give us an 
ad vantage incalculable over our in- 
vaders, that each man when he knows 
his own powers will wiſh for an op- 
portunity of diſplaying them and, 
perhaps, of reſtoring order even to 
that devoted country, that now me- 
naces us with invaſion and ſeems torn 
with convulſive conflicts. Why anar- 


chy has been allowed to advance with 
ſuch gigantic ſtrides is another proof 


that the ways of Heaven are dark and 
myſterious, our nnderſtanding traces 
them 1 in vain. 


f J. BUTLER. 
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A PLAN, c. 


THE cauſe of a muſquet throwing a 
ball ſo very wide of its mark, is confined 
to the following defects: The great ſtrength 
of the lock, the difference between the ca- 


libre and the bullet, the charge of powder 


being too much by one-half, and that when 
the muſquet is held at the preſent the muſ- 


cles of the arms are in an over-extended 


ſtate. As to the lock the cock firſt ſtrikes 
the hammer, then it ſtrikes the lock, and 


when the hammer 1 is thrown back it ſtrikes 


the ſpring with great force. Theſe produce 


ſuch a vibration in the long barrel, while 


the weight of the gun is but ill ſupported, 
that the object aimed at muſt be the part 


leaſt liable to be hit by the bullet; as the 


gun or body vibrating cannot reſume its firſt 
poſition until ſame time after the bullet has 
left it. The ſoldier armed with a muſquet, 


reſembles a man going to fire with a match- 


lock, 
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lock, and, as if when he is going to apply 
the match, a perſon ſhould give the breech 
of the gun a blow with a hammer equal in 
force to thoſe given by the lock, to produce 
vibration, while the bullet was paſſing out 
of the barrel. To prove this it is only ne- 
ceſſary to place a ſhilling on the ſight of 
the muſquet that has the ſight flat, let him 
ſnap the gun, preſented at his ſhoulder, and 
he will perceive that the vibratory ſtate of 
the barrel will make it almoſt impoſſible to 
keep the ſhilling on the ſight. It. would be 
cruel in theſe times to point out defects in 
our arms without being able to remove 
them. The alterations recommended can be 
made by the ſoldier, with a pen-knife. 
Let the wood be cut away over the part of 
the lock that the cock falls on, ſufficiently 
large to contain a piece of woollen cloth, 
the two-tenths of an inch in thickneſs, 
which is to project ſo far that when the 
cock falls down it may blunt the force of 
it. Let a ſcrew be put obliquely into the 
pan that will project ſo far as to retain the 
hammer in the poſition that the flint may 
be free of the hammer; it going 3 
back is unneceſſary as the fire is in the 
before it goes back, and it is a kind of 
defence againſt rain or wind: part of the 
heel of the hammer 1s taken off, which has 
the 
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the ſame effect as weakening the ſpring. 
Then replace the fhilling and you will find 


it eaſy to retain it in its place. The 


ſmalleſt piſtol lock that can be made is ſuf- 


ficient to fire powder, and a flint will give 
fire one hundred times in it, as the flint 
only ſcrapes, with velocity, the Reel that 
falls down in a ftate of fuſion. The muſ- 
quet lock ſpeedily breaks off the thin and 
moſt uſeful part of the flint, and indeed it 
ſeems to be conſtructed for the purpoſe of 
deſtroying the uk and of vibrating the 
barrel. 


If the lock was remarkably eaſy and cal- 
culated for giving fire only. and not mo- 
tion, the muſquet could lie Ready; and un- 
moved on his hand; as a muſquet laid on a 
table and fired with a match, will throw a 
bullet very near whatever it is pointed at 


(if properly charged) Which proves, that the 


bullet is out of the gun before the recoil 
takes place. 


New I ſhall point out a very ſimple me- 
thod of weakening a ſprings, without 1njur- 
ing it; by applying it to a grinding ſtone 
it can be reduced to any degree of w eakneſs 
thought neceſſary, and there is in every re- 
giment an armourer who would be compe- 
tent to do this with ſafety. Another diffi- 
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culty the ſoldier labours under is from the 
vaſt diſproportion between the bullet and 
the calibre of the muſquet; the only argu- 
ment in its favour is the facility of loading; 
it may be rectified by the following method 
of making the cartridge : 


If a cylinder of ba the mach 
part of an inch in thickneſs, the length of two 
inches five-cighths, the breadth ſeven-cighths 
of an inch, bottomed with a button of the fame, 1 
the upperend left open and bevelled at its in- 
ſide edge, then capped with ſingle common 
ſoft paper paſted over the mouth, but ſo looſe 
as to permit the one-third of a bullet to lodge 
on the cap and bed itſelf in it; the paſte- 
board ſhould be formed by ſtamps, and the 
ſides of the piece that forms the cylinder 
thould be bevelled ſo that where they lap 
cover it may appear cylindrical—all but the 
upper edge which is bevelled ſhould be wet 
for half an hour before it is uſed then the 
paſte-board is to be rolled about the end of 
a ſtick, and the piece of thin paper, being 
previouſly wetted with paſte," is to be put on 
tic top and on the fide where it laps over, 
then half of a bullet, or any ſubſtance of 
that ſhape, is to be preſſed ſhghtly into It 
to make it expand itſelf nearly to the ſize of 
the bullet ; it 1 is then to be put into a cy- | 
| linder 
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linder of tin preciſely the ſize of the bullet; 
when it is almoſt in the tin tube the ſtick 


is to be withdrawn and the end is to be 


paſted and the paſte- board bottom is to be 
placed on it, being previouſly wetted with 
paſte; then the other end of the picce of 
ſtick is to be applied, and it is to be forced 
up until the bullet comes to the top, and 
then it is to be preſſed by the finger to force 
the bullet into its ſituation and to make it 
fill the tin tube completely. The tin tube 
may be the length of a ſheet of tin; it ſhould | 
lap over, for if it was ſoldered it would 


not deliver freely; it ſhould have a ring on 
each end which can be flipt off when the 


cylinders are forced out of it—theſe rings 


will prevent its growing larger; then the 
tube is to be filled with as many: cylinders as 


it can hold, and it is to be placed in that 
degree of heat that they will be baked ſo as 
they will retain their form—a mould could 


be caſt in lead with tix tubes, and theſe would 
open like a bullet mould—they would be 
leſs liable to be injured than by forcing 


them through a tube, tor if any of the paſte 
ſhould touch the ſide of the cylinder and 


ftick the greater part would be ſpoiled by 


the force neceſſary to diſengage the one faſt- 
cned. Moulds could be formed by a potter, 


and the weight of the upper part of the 


2 mould 
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mould would be ſufficient to preſerve the 
exact ſorm, or they could be made ſingly 
like the knitting caſes. - 


I am Gerd to be thas particular in giv- 
ing this deſcription of the cylinder, as I 
ſhall PETE. to the ſatisfaction of all, that it 
has powers that will exceed belief which 

vill be pr "abi by experiment; it prevents 
the windage totally, and of courſe the entire 
force of the ignited powder goes to the ex- 
pulſion of the ball, as a given quantity of 
powder charged in the common way only 
paſſed through three boards, whilſt the ſame 
quantity, with the cylinder, paſſed through 
eight. —The bullet impacted in the cylinder 
by one blow with the ram-rod, becomes a 
fixed body of a cylindrical form. - 


If a chamber be formed of a hollow cy- 
linder of iron, which may be put in at the 
breech or muzzle and faſtened by a ſmall 

rivet; the length of the chamber could be 
aſcertained in the following manner : Let 
the preſent charge for the muſquet, or any 
piece of ordnance, be put into a tube of 
theet-iron, or part of an old gun-barrel, or 
let three or four ſcrews be ſcrewed into the 


barrel 
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barre] an inch and a half from the breech, 
and to project one-twentieth part of an inch, 
to make the bullet expand the cylinder. of 
paſteboard. Ihe chamber ſhould be pre- 
ciſely the ſize to hold exactly double the 
quantity that will be found neceſſary to ſend 
the bullet to its greateſt range with the leaſt 
poſſible quantity of powder, which l think 
will be the quarter of the cartridge now 


in uſe, as I know from experience the third 


is too much, and I think a ſpace equal to 
that occupied by the powder will be ſuffi- 
cient to ignite every grain, ſave thoſe that 
ruſh out of the touch hole. If the ſpacc 
is exactly the ſize that when the muſquet is 
brought to the preſent the powder lies looſely 


ſtrewed along the lower part of the barrel, 
and the touch-hole communicating the fire 


on its furface ruſhes along, and as the 


upper part muſt be firſt ignited, then in 


ſucceſſion all beneath. The bullet im- 


pacted in the cylinder of paſte-board giving 
reſiſtance, and by that means confining the 


powder until the whole is ignited. I 
have not aſcertained this by experiment, I 
have only ſeen the ſame quantity of powder, 
after the chamber was put in, drive the 
bullet through nearly double the quantity 
of boards as it did before, giving the perſon 
who fired a dreadful blow, and making a 
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report much greater than the ſhot fired out 
of the ſame gun with the ſame quantity of 
powder before the chamber was put into it. 
When fixed by the rivet then it muſt be 
bored through the touch- hole ſo as to open 
it into the calibre of the chamber, when the 
improved cartridge is drove into the gun 
the paſte-board cylinder 1s ſtopped by this 
chamber or the ſcrews, and can be driven in 
no further. When our Navy uſe this what 
perfect ſecurity we will have, in a few 
days after the- order reaches the ſoldier we 
can have eight hundred thouſand ſharp- 
ſhooters inſpired with confidence in their 
own powers, and if government thought 
fit we could command a peace by invading 
our invaders; for I aſſert with confidence 
that men armed in the way I have pointed 
out, unleſs ſurprized, muſt be able to beat 
ten times their numbers; the ſaving of 
powder to the nation muſt be immenſe—the 
effects on our enemy dreadful, as we can 
attack them at a diſtance, and with that pre- 
ciſion that muſt give us advantages that cx- 
ceed even my moſt ſanguine hope and ex- 
- pectation—whilſt we enjoy theſe advantages 
excluſively we muſt conquer. 


A bullet half the ſize of the one in pre- 


ſent uſe may be fired with a cylinder made 
of 
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of paſte-board twice the thickneſs, that is, 
the tenth of an inch in thickneſs ; a bullet 


half the ſize of the one now in uſe would 


anſwer for a range of five hundred yards or 
more. 


It is poſſible, t that if the papers were cut, 


that a boy would make ſix hundred of theſe 
cylinders in a day, theſe cartridges, would 


bring the well bor'd muſquet, to ſuch per- 
fection as would prevent the neceſſity for 
rifles, as a ſoldier could hit an object, the 


ſize of a man, at two hundred yards or more 


with certainty ; the windage being prevent- 
ed, will allow the powder to be leffened one 
half, (and the chamber to one quarter) 
which in fact, doubles the quantity of that 
article by fourfold, while it prevents the 
aberration of the bullet in a great meaſure, 


for a large quantity of powder, will make 


the bullet reach its mark in a ſhorter. time, 
but will not make it go to a greater diſtance. 
—The makers of the common muſquet, to 
uſe a vulgariſm, are every day improving 
for the worſe, as the laſt muſquets from the 
tower have the barrels bored remarkably 


weli, but the ſprings in the lock much 
ſtronger. 


The muſquet win diced ſo as to go off 
without O_ any motion, by the lock. 
The 
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The ſoldier ſhould practice to ſnap, by 
placing his left elbow cloſe to his body, reſt- 
ing it on the hip, which will afford him a 
prop of ſolid bone, on which the mind 


cannot act much. The muſquet being held 
by the right hand will fall (behind the guard) 


into the palm of the left hand between the 
fingers and thumb, will by theſe means be. 


held remarkably ſteady, whilſt both N 


preſs it to the ſhoulder. 


1 As a number 5 men, have their arms ſo 
ſhort, that they cannot allow the muſquet to 
fall into the palm of the hand, they can 
have as good ſupport by reſting the guard 
on the hand, or on the top of the fingers, 
and this prevents the ſtrong pull of the trig- 
ger from depreſſing the muzzle. In thruſt- 
ing the left hip forward to ſupport the el- 
bow; the right is thrown back as there 
ſhould be above two feet between each of 
the feet, which places the body ſideways, - 
the muſquet lying acroſs the cheſt, and leſ- 
ſening the ſurface expoſed to the enemy one 
half, which leſſens the danger in the ſame 
proportion. By accuſtoming a ſoldier to ſnap 
and retainaſhilling or any other body on a flat 


ſurface as the ſight of the gunbeing thetenthof 


an inch in diameter, you make him a good ſhot; 
when he can do that ſeveral times ſucceſlive- 


ly 
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ly, he thould have three wood ſcrews, ſcrew- 


ed into the piece of wood that he keeps in 
the muzzle of his gun, the head of one of 


| theſe to be the two tenths of an inch in d a- 
meter, one to be one tenth, and the other 


to be a ſize between both; he will begin by 


laying the ſhilling on the largeſt, and will 


in a few hours learn to keep it ſteady, this 


| ſhould be his practice i in his Barrack-rooms. 


When he begins to fire ball he ſhould have 
only the eighth part of the powder of the 
preſent cartridge in his muſquet, the target 
being the ſize of a man, at the diſtance of 
thirty yards, he will hit with eaſe; then he 
will fire at forty yards with the addition of 
a little powder, and by encreaſing the diſ- 


tance, and the powder, he will hit the ob- 
ject at one hundred yards with the fame de- 


gree of certainty : never uſing more powder 
than the quarter of the cartridge, as with the 
preſent enormous quantity the recruit dreads 
the recoil ſo much, that he often turns his 
head aſide at the moment he fires, and of 


_ courſe muſt alter in ſome degree the poſition 


of his body, and the dread will continue for 
his life as the length of the muſquet is in 
general four feet four inches, reckonins from 
the ſhoulder, if it be ſhaken only the tenth 
part of an inch out of its proper direction, 

C MD 
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it will occaſion a deviation in one hundred 
yards of feven inches, but if there be any 
motion in the body or hands, ſo as to pro- 


duce one inch of deviation at the muzzle, it 


will give in one hundred yards near two 
ards. This thews to a demonſtration where 
the fault has lain for ſuch a number of years, 
and explains in a great meaſure why only 
one bullet in a hundred, takes place in an 


engagement. No perſon can have the ef- 


frontry to aſſert that if a ſoldier be once 


made a good ſhot, he will ever afterwards 


become a bad one. From the diſproportion 
between the lengt!li of the body and the 


ſhortneſs of. the arm, it will be impoſſible 


to cit the elbow on the hip of ſome men, 
they 1.oud Have a picce of wood adapted 
and {aſicned to the wailkband of the breeches, 


or the ſmall car touch- box could be faſtened 


with a belt, the cdge of it reſting on the 
lert hip; in the way tle muſquet is held 


at the preſent, almoſt all the muſcles 


are in an over- extended Rate, of courſe the 
worſt polition to keep any thing Ready in. 
If it ſhould be thought neceſſary to fire three 
deep, the front rank kneels on the right 
| knee, and ſupports the leſt elbow on the 
left knee.—The ſecond rank, only ſteps back 
a long ſtep—the rete rank firſt ſteps back 


with 
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with the left foot to the right, and then ſteps 
back with the right foot; the ſoldier can load 


with as much celerity with: his fide to the 


enemy, as with his front. The piſtols of the 
horſe are not fo much aſſeged by the vibra- 
tion, as the ſhortneſs of the barrel makes it 
very inconſiderable. Were they to. practice, 
ſhooting at a mark on horſeback, catchin, 


the bridle cloſe to the neck of the horſe witli 
the left hand, while the piſtol is to be held 


with the right, he paffes hs hand through 
the rein and bears Ar onylv againſt it when 
he fires, which wil give ſuch firm Tupport 
that he can ſcarcely mifs.a min at twenty 
yards; or the ſmall end of an iron ram-ro.! 

may be ſcrewed, into the butt end of the 
piſtol, and it then can be fred from the 
houlder. Piſtols and carabines charged wit! 
the cylinder of cap paper, and uſed in this 


way, with a, proper quantity of powder, 


would not be much inte rio to the dueling 


piſtol, and the bullet could never {all out 
Which might happen in the preſent method 
of charging: The French officers carry a 


ſmalh rifle flung at the back, for their own 


protection only in caſe their line ſhould be 


broke; if a piſtol was to be fixed by a tra; 


to the ſword belt, or in a cafe fallen! d to 
the ſword belt, the ſtrap would anfwer the 
| "IF „ 
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double purpoſe of ſecuring the piſtol and 
keeping it ſteady on the preſent; or during 
the action the ram-rod could remain ſcrewed 
into the butt end of the piſtol, and it could 
be fired from the ſhoulder reſting the elbow 
on the hip. The end of the ram-rod ſhould | 
be as |-rge as the calibre of the piſtol could 
admit, and as the charge of powder is but 
ſmall the ſhoulder would not be hurt by 
It. ; 


It has been objected that the gun muſt con- 
tract more dirt after uſing the improved car- 
tridge than the common one, when it is con- 
ſidered that the cylinder: of cap'd paper ex- 
poſes a ſharp edge in coming out, which muſt 
take part of the dirt of the laſt charge with 
it, and the chamber is as eaſily cleaned as any 
other part, as the dirt is ſoluble in water 
and a piece of cloth on a ram-rod acts as a 
piſton of a pump and muſt force the water 
through of the touch-hole. 


The method of rendering the touch-hole 
water-proof 1s an invention of Mr. Patter- 
ſon's of this city, Gun-maker, it conſiſts of 
two ſcrews one of which ſhould be the three 
tenths of an inch in diameter with a head 
the breath of the pan, the pan 1s to be cut 

away 
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away the tenth part of an inch, this is to 


be ſctewed into the barrel as buſhing and the 


touch-hole is to be drilled into it, the part 


in the barrel is to be n a hole is 
then to be drilled through it perpendicularly 
crofſing the touch-hole, ſufficiently large to 
receive a ſcrew that will be ſomewhat more 


than the tenth of an inch in diameter, when 


this is ſcrewed in then the touch-hole is to 


be drilled through it, and when it gets a half 


turn it expoſes the unperforated ſide to view 
and cloſes up the touch-hole ſo completely 
that if it was to lye for hours in water it 
could not enter it. 


There has been a number of objections 
to the alterations in the locks, to prevent a 
repetition of them I will attempt to deſcribe 
the method of tempering a ſpring they are 
all made red hot and plunged into cold water 


by which they are made ſo hard that they 


would fly like glaſs, they are then expoſed 
to different degrees of heat according to the 
purpoſe for which they are intended the 
coach ſpring is expoſed to ſo great a degree 
of heat as to be ſomewhat viſible in the dark, 
the watch ſpring is made of the beſt kind of 
ſteel, called * and is only brought to 

that 
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that "EK of heat to aſſume a blue colon: 
they are then rubbed with candle greaſe ſo as 
to blaze, and by the length of time and the 
colour of the blaze they form an opinion of 
the temper according to the quality of the 
ſteel, the ſprings of a lock are made of ſhear- 
Reel, and require only to be reduced one 
fourth part of its ſtrength,” to prevent its 
vibrating 'the barrel or deſtroying the flint. 
and that may be done either by expoſing the 
ſpring to a greater degree of heat or by grind- 
ing down a fourth part of its ſubſtance, and 
in caſe it ſhould be thought noceſſary after- 
wards to give the ſpring all its original 
ſtrength, the one that has been ground and 
the one made weaker by expoſing it to a 
greater degree of heat may be made ſtronger 
by expoſing them to a red heat, then plunge 
them into cold water, and afterwards give 
them any degree of heat thought neceſſary 
to give them the original ſtrength, the weak- 
er a ſpring is the leſs hable they are to break 
and it is ſcarcely neceſſary for me to mention, 
that the ſlighteſt piſtol lock give fire ner: 
and laſt as long as a muſquet lock. 


I think it neceſlary here to mention that 
vithout weakening the ſpring, if the cloth 
is placed ag directed to blunt the blow of the 


cock 


AY >. 
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| cock and any cuſhion. OP between the 
* heel of the hammer and the ſpring, the muſ- 


0 gquet is much improved and the vibration 
O! Z leſſened more than one half; this can be done 


he in a few minutes, and in 'caſs paſte-board 
. could not be procured it will be very eaſy to 
. get the cover of books, or thick old leather, 
8 which are ſo thick as to allow them to be cut 
into two for muſquet bullets, but they are 


g. ; preciſely the thickneſs neceſſary for making 


4 cylinders for bullets half or leſs than the ſize | 
nt Z of muſquet bullets. If each man is ſupplied 
. 2 with fixty rountls, by having his tin tube and 
na his ſmall bullet mould he can have one huh- 
nc dred and twenty rounds, but if he has placed 
2 the chamber in his muſquet he has powder to 
5 |} make one hundred and twenty more, and if 
80 lead cannot be procured, a piece of iron, braſs | 
or copper, a little larger than the cavity of 4 
either of the cylinders of paſte- board; if made 


= round and it forms any kind of wedge-like 


hape it will expand the cylinder, if it is from 
on, half an inch to one inch in length it will 
er; conduct it in a ſtraight direction. el 
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I Fx. * 9 
| Regen, a edlen of the muſquet loaded. 


The piece of cloth that blunts the force of he cock. 


The pan with the end of the ſcrew appearing that the heel 
of the hammer is ſtayed _ . 


The head of the ſcrew. 


The chamber of the gun with the * der _ des 
over its ſurface. 


The ſides of the chamber. 


The touch hole diverging in two directions to communi - 
cate fire more ſpeedily, and in caſe one ſhould be 

| Ropped up the other will be open, if the two opened 
into the pan by diſtinct apertures there would be leſs 
chance of miſſing fire. | 


The barrel of the muſquet. 2 


* 72 7. 70 Fig. 2. "$47 e ee | 


Repreſents a ſetion of the cartridge. 


The powder. 
The cavity of the cylinder of the cance 
The bullet. 5 


Fig. 3. 6 | 
The large end of the ſcrew that ankiers for buſhing with 
the touch-hole. | 


The ſcrew that cloſes it up when the anpitforned fide is 
turned out. 


The ſcrew that forms the buſhing, 
The ſcrew perforated. : 


Another ſection of the cartridge. 


The powder. 


The cavity of the cylinder, ſhewing the paſte - board to 
be twice the thickneſs of the other. | 


The bullet, the third of the ſize of the muſquet bullet. 
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1 hope the adoption will not be retarded 


by ſuch filly remarks, for feeble objections 


ſerve rather to ſtrengthen any has ood that 
is ſupported by. e and has ſtood the 


teft rial. . 
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1 endet ary by this opportunity of en- 
deavourifig 15 render the ſoldier water- proof 
as well as the muſquet,—if a table ſpoonful 
of boiled linſeed ol was poured warm 1 
each of his ſhoes three times, and the u 
leather near the ſole was ſmeared wit it, 
three times, between each application it 
ſhould dry——if the ſoldier had over-alls 


of coarſe linen, and that half the thigh and 


the entire of the leg and foot was well ſoak- 


ed in linſeed oil in which litharge of lead 


was boiled, it would reſiſt water and might 
be painted any colour thought neceſſary—it 
there was a large cape that would hang over 
the ſhoulder as large as a coach-man's cape, of 
linen prepared as above made to button acroſs 


the cheſt and a ſtanding cape to button tight 


about the neck, a piece from this may come 
down the arm ſo as to keep the arms dry, it 
would be better to have it looſe and only put 
on in wet weather—for if it was under the 
cloth the ſpungy ſort of cloth would retain 


gallons of water, and every pint of water 


weighs 


22 


weighs a pound—this would prevent fevers, 
rheumatiſms, and moſt diſorders that proceed 
fromcold and wet, and that dreadful complaint 


called, dyſentery, which I would. * A call 


a rheumatic affection of the bowels and b 
guarding againſt wet it may be effe 


© #- * 


prevented but with more certainty if it was 


made mandatory in every ſoldier to cover 


with a ſod his feces, if under canvas, and 


if rheumatic or pulmonic affections ſhould ' 


ſupervene then they will find the uſe of tur- 
pentine, or any of the balſams or tars to be 
very effecatious if uſed externally where the 


pains are, or all over the cheſt if the lungs 


are attacked; this joined to the uſual means 
will keep a large army in a good ſtate of 


health even in wet weather and under can- 


vas, for a certain part of the external appli- 
cation is abſorbed into the ſyſtem. 9 
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